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INTEODUCTION. 



JTOTHHiTG will make you a good angler but observation, 
practice, and experience. You must see fishing; you 
must yourself fish; and you must learn by both. 
Careful practice only will make you master of the 
art. A few general hints may help you. Here they 
are ; — ^first upon 

THE BOD. 
This you may make for yourself, or it may be bought, 
cheap, ready-made. Begin with a light one. It 
should be supple, and bend uniformly like an arch. 
If it bends sharply at an angle, a stout fish wiU 
break it at the angle. A few straight hazel rods, cut 
from the hedge, of different sizes, so as to taper regu- 
larly, and made to fit into tin ferules, will do to begin 
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with; or it may be made of bamboo. The best rods 
are made of hickory ; but they are for large fish, and 
are expensive. Provide yourself with two or three top 
pieces, as they are liable to break. Have but few rings 
on the rod for the line to pass through. And, for 
most of the small fish, a winch or reel at the foot of 
the rod, to wind the line upon, is quite unnecessary. 
A little forked stick to thrust into the ground, with 
the forked part upwards to rest the rod upon, when 
fishing for some sorts offish, will be of great assistance^ 
and will enable you to retire out of sight. When in 
shallow, clear streams, you will be more likely to get 
aj^bite. 

THB Lims 

Tou may also make for yourself, but it is better to buy 
it. A horse-hair ready-made line is the best for general 
purposes. We remember a little boy wanted to make 
a line for himself, who went to a stable where large 
white cart-horses were kept. He began to pull the 
long hair from their tails, when one of them kicked 
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liim in the head. His father and mother cried verj 
much, and the doctors did all they could to save him, 
but he died the next day, and instead of fishing through 
the beautiful summer, he was carried away and buried 
in the cold grave. Next to horse-hair a good silk one 
will be useful. For very small fish, a line entirely of 
"gut" will be found very successful. Lines are best 
of a light colour. 

BAIT 
AVe have spoken of, under the name of each fish. We 
may mention as a fact, that we have seen large numbers 
of roach and dace pulled out of the Thames with a little 
bit of white kid glove on the hook instead of a fly. 
The angler was " fly-fishing," that is, throwing his line 
as though he had a fiy on the hook, when the fish 
bit at every two or three throws, and he pulled out 
more than a hundred in a very short time. Try for 
yourself. 

LANDING NET. 
Just the sort of little net with which the boys catch 
minnows will do. But this is only necessary if you 
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book a large fish, which by the way, is sometimes done 
when fishing for small ones. When you have a large 
fish on the hook, do not try to pull it out of the water 
at once, or it will resist and break the line, and go off 
with the hook in it; you will thus lose line and fish. 
Keep a slight strain upon the line, and bring the fish 
gradually to the side, where you can put your net 
under it, and thus land it. 

HOW TO GET THE HOOK OUT. 
Many fish will drop off the hook on being brought out 
of the water. Generally they are hooked in the mouth 
or throat when that is the case — ^the forefinger passed 
down the tightened line till it presses against the bend 
of the hook, and then a slight pressure further will 
disengage the hook, and it may be brought away from 
the fish. 
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FISHING. 



Fishing will at least teach you patience and per- 
severance, and "if at first you don't succeed/' to 
catch fish, you must ** try, try, and try again." After 
all your care and waiting, very much depends upon 
the hunger oi the fish as to their "biting" — 

" If they wiU, they will, depend on't, 
And if they won't they won't, and there's an end on't ;" 

or there might as well be an end of it just at that 
time, or in that place. 

As to bait, we, of course, shaU protest strongly 
against the use of " live" bait : to thread a living 
worm on a hook, or to pass a hook through the body 
of a living fish, as bait, is to us a piece of ci*udty 
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whicli we hope none of our readers will be guilty of; 
if we thought they would, we should not write 
another line. "Live" bait is not justified by the 
pleasure of angling ; besides, it is quite unnecessary^ 
for fish can be taken nearly as well, sometimes better, 
with a bait that has no life in it. 

In describing the different sorts of fish which 
frequent our rivers and lakes, we of course begin 
with the salmoa 




The salmon holds the first place among our river 
fish. His beauty is unsurpassed. The salmon 
spawn in the months of September and October, 
when they may be seen passing up the river in 
large numbers — some say often at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour — ^to find shallow places to lay their 
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eggs in. As they go up they will spring over 
" falls of water" seven and ten feet high ! 

June, July, and August is the best time to take 
salmon, when they are in fine condition, having 
come up from the sea, where they fatten fast in the 
salt water. The rivers in Ireland and Scotland are 
the best places for salmon, where they are taken in 
abundance. We have known Irish salmon sent over 
in long boxes, packed in ice, to Bristol, sold at 4d. 
and 6d. a pound. The best salmon we have tasted 
is the Severn. The fishermen catch them in nets 
on the Wye, which runs into the Severn. 

The proper way for the angler to catch salmon is 
with an artificial fly, that is, a fly made of feathers, 
wool, leather, silk, &c., to look like a real fly ; but 
you little folk can hardly expect to catch these 
Isage fish, although a gentleman tells us he once 
saw a shepherd boy in Peebleshire kiU a prime 
salmon, of twelve pounds weight, with a common 
hazel rod and an extraordinary hair-line, without a 
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reel or winch of any kind upon it, and with a fly 
exactly like a large humble bee. He hooked the 
fish in the deep part of the long stream, and had 
the sagacity and promptitude of action to throw his 
rod immediately into the water after the rushing and 
powerful fish. The force of the current took it down 
to the calmer end of the stream, where the stripling 
caught hold of it again and instantly succeeded in 
running the salmon into the next stream, and so on, 
till he had artfully exhausted his capture, and forced 
him into a shallow part of the water. Here he got 
him stranded with great adroitness, and eventually 
conquered him in capital style. 




PIES OR JACK. 



The Pike is a strong fish and may be called the 
wolf of the water. They sometimes grow to a great 
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size and live a long time. There is a story told 
— apparently upon good authority, though we think 
there must be some exaggeration — ^that in 1497, a 
person caught, near Nannheim, a pike which was 
nineteen feet long, and which weighed three himdred 
and fifty pounds. His skeleton was preserved for a 
long time at Mannheim. He carried round his neck 
a ring of gilded brass, which had been attached to 
him by order of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
two Jmndred and sixty seven years before ! 

You may catch pike by trolling^ which is the 
best way. A fine, fresh-caught roach put into sweet 
bran will soon get firm and stiff— that is the best 
bait. Do not brush the roach, because you will 
rub away the scales. As soon as the hook is thrown 
into the water, off goes the bran, and the fish 
sparkles and glitters, with his skin whole. 

A long, double-headed hook, with a leaded shank, 
is thrust by a proper needle through the mouth of 
the fish along in the direction of the back-bone, and 
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out at the tail, where it is tied with a piece of 
thread ; the line, which should be fifty yards long, 
is made fast to the loop at the end of the hook- 
shank, and, with the help of a good stiff, shortish 
rod, ten feet long, the bait is thrown as far as you 
can from you ; it is then drawn through the water, 
and the pike will spring at it, just as a cat does at 
a mouse, seize it in its large jaws, and run off with 
it to its lurking-place, and in about ten minutes 
will have swallowed it ; he is then fairly hooked, and 
you may " land" him if you can. If the bait is 
small, he will swallow it at the time he seizes it ; 
then, if not very large, you may pull hinri out at 
once, which we have done on the instant of his 
seizing the bait 

The boys in Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire 
snare pike in the small streams and large ditches and 
drains in those coimtries. A strong, stiff rod, ten 
feet long, is generally used, at the end of which is a 
piece of copper wire, previcmsly burnt in hay to make 
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it pliable. A noose in the wire is carefully slipped 
over the head of the pike as he basks in the water, 
a sudden jerk catches him, and he is pulled out by 
main force. 




The trout is a very beautiful fish, and abundant 
in nearly all our English, Scotch, and Irish rivers. 
It is a fish fairly within the reach of a boy. Mr. 
Eobert Blakey, who is the best writer we know on 
angling, says on fly-fishing what we think is specially 
applicable to this mode of fishing for trout : *' It is 
graceful and gentlemanly, and can be enjoyed by all 
who exhibit any anxiety to acquire the art. It i^ 
also the most independent moda You take your rod, 
fishing-reel, and fly-hook, and roam away over half a 
kingdom, without any farther trouble about baits, or 
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incumbrance from nets, or &h-kettles, or other 
tnimpery. In point of exciting the mind, and sus- 
taining joyous hilarity, it is infinitely preferable to 
all other modes of exercising the gentle art. The 
constant attention which the angler must pay to his 
flies as they glide on the water, the repeated changes 
of locality, the calm and placid pleasure infused into 
the soul by sparkling and gushing streams, the con- 
stant exercise of his skiU in casting and drawing the 
line, the gentle tantalisings of his hopes by frequent 
unsuccessful risings at the fly, the dexterity and 
management requsite in killing a fish with such 
delicate materials, and the uncertainly which always 
hangs over his successful capture, — aU tend to 
awaken and keep alive that feeling of mind on which 
rests the whole chaftm of the art In sjiort, in fly- 
fishing all the elements are judiciously combined, 
which contribute to render angling an agreeable 

and healthy amusement. We have long 

arrived at the conclusion that anglers are vastly 
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more fastidious about the shape and colour of their 
flies than trout are." 

Trout will eagerly take dead worms. Mr. Blakey 
says : " On one occasion we happened to have an 
old bait bag in our pocket, in which were twenty 
old, dried up, shrivelled worms, so dry indeed that 
they almost crumbled into powder between the finger 
and thumb. We steeped them in water, and con- 
trived to thread them on a very small hook. The 
expedient proved successful ; and we returned home 
with a very fine basket of trout." 

Salmon roe is a more seductive bait. The roe is 
used either as a paste or plain, as taken out of the 
fish, with a littie salt sprinkled over it. This bait 
should be as large again as an ordinary horse-bean, 
and fastened upon the hook with a single fibre or 
two of common sheep's wool. 
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f'BBOB. 



The perch is in good condition in August, 
•but will be better in September and October. 
You may easily know the perch by the spines on 
his back, and take care they do not run into your 
hands if you happen to catch one. Many fish 
for perch with a float, and this is good in lakes 
or still water; but a paternoster is better — 
that is, a bullet or heavy piece of lead at the end of 
the line, allowed to touch the groimd, and the hooks, 
two or three, at intervals of a foot from each other 
above the lead ; hold the rod so that the line shall be 
tight; you will then feel that peculiar bite of the 
perch — twit, twit, twit, in rapid succession — so well- 
known to the angler, and you may hook your fish. 
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and pull him out immediately. Where you take 
one, you may catch many more ; they go in flocks. 
When a boy, we pulled up nearly twenty, as fast as 
we could drop the line in the same place. 

The large red garden-worm, commonly called a lob, 
or dew-worm, is the best bait. Gather them, and put 
them in clean moss ; pour a little milk over them — 
a smart blow will kill them — and then they are fit 
for use. You may also use fine shreds of lean raw 
beef or mutton, threaded upon the hook. 




He is found in all , sorts of waters, ponds, lakes^, 
ditches, trout-streams, canals, docks, and rivers. No 
water is too dirty for him and none too pure. He 
gets fat in mud, and where, apparently, there is 
nothing but stone. A fresh-water fish naturally, yet 
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he does not care if he gets into salt water. He goes 
where he can get his dinner, and is not very nice as 
to what it is. From a dead crab to the leg of a live 
duckling — ^he is by no means particular. When 
cooked he is a most delicious fish, though some 
petsons can never touch eels ; "they look so much 
like snakes." If hungry he will bite at almost 
anything : he appears very fond of worms. The 
best thing you can do is, when caught, to put yoiu* 
foot upon him and cut off his head, or you will have 
your line so tangled as to be unfit for use. 




So called from his heanrd; the artist has only put 
two— there are fowr. The barbel is a well-made. 
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handsome, powerful fish, very active and vigorous : 
mostly fond of rapid waters, near old walls or simken 
timber. You must fish with the bait on the ground 
for barbel. The shot should be cased in sand-coJ.ored 
leather a foot or two above the hook. Tallow, greaves,, 
and hits of cheese are the best bait Keep the cheese 
in wet linen a day or two before using it to make it 
tougL 




So called from the red in his eyes, and on his fins. 
You will almost always find many of them together. 
They are in season in August, and may be taken for 
the next two or three months. They like to swim in 
clear water ; but their flesh has a very muddy taste — 
not good for much. 

You must not expect to catch roach in clear water. 
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ainless your tackle be very fine and you keep out of 
sight You may catch roach with jUeSy artificial or 
dead natural ones, at any part of the day. A good 
plan is to kill the flies and dry them in an oven. 
Put them on the hook and stand behind a bush or 
tree ; drop the fly lightly on the top of the water. 
The roach will think the fly has fallen from the tree 
—win rise from his deep hole, and swim softly round 
and round, and at last a good splash will tell you the 
fish is hooked. If a large one you ought to let the 
line run, and be careful how you land him or he will 
be sure to break your Una 




Not much unlike the roach : but it is longer and 
not so broad. The same tackle as used for the roach 
will take the dace. A fly for the top of the water. 
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and a worm for the bottom. Dace are seldom found 
except in rapid running water, where you may make 
sure of him on a fine summer's evening, for he bites 
freely. 




The carp is a very handsome fish, very shy, cun- 
ning, and suspicious. They grow to a great size, live 
to a great age, and are esteemed a great delicacy. 
They may be caught in fall condition at the end 
of the summer. The carp may be carried in fresh 
grass long journeys, if dipped in the water for a few 
minutes every twenty-four hours ; in this way they 
are sent to different parts of the country, to stock 
waters, and they thrive well after the journey. 
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Pastes of all kinds, beans and com, are recom- 
mended as the best baits for carp. Grains of wheat, 
steeped in water till the skin bursts, are very good. 
A blue-bottle fly will be sure to take him if your 
tackle be fina 




A beautifcd, thick fish, greenish or purplish yellow 
colour; found in lakes, ponds, and weedy rivers. 
These fish, like the last, may be carried long journeys 
in wet grass, without the slightest fear of their dying. 
The same bait as for carp — ^it must always touch the 
ground. He is some time before he swallows the 
bait, have patience, therefore, and when hooked, take 
care he does not run into the mud, or it will be very 
difficult to get him out again. From June to Sep- 
tember, and even later, they may be caught. 
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Not a very beautiful fish, but very strong — and if 
left alone, will grow to a great size; he has then 
been compared to a large pair of bellows, and much 
the same in flavour. As we have never tasted bel- 
lows, we cannot vouch for the correctness of this 
opinion. A most remarkable thing is, that the 
bream, if taken out of the water in very cold 
weather, and wrapped in snow, with a piece of bread 
steeped in alcohol put into his mouth, may be sent 
a long journey without any injury to his health. 
This is often done on the continent; perhaps he 
would go as well if he were allowed to travel as a 
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teetotaller. He is veiy crafty, and the moment he 
is hooked, makes way for the weeds. Fish for him 
from August to October; let the bait touch the 
ground — ^the moment he bites the hook, land him, 
and then, if you can help it, don't touch him, his • 
skin is so nasty. 




Not much unlike the sahnon-fiy. They are found 
in streams with a sandy and stony bottom ; are to 
be taken from September to November. Have the 
hook fine, and a running line — ^bait, worms, or gen- 
tles. "When hooked, be carefully gentle, or you will 
lose your fisL 
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There are prodigious numbers of them in the 
Caspian Sea ; that is much too far to go for them, 
and you need not travel so far to take them, for 
they abound in all the fresh waters and rivers of 
Europe. 

The tackle should be as light as possible. Take 
your stand by the side of a running or rushing 
stream ; drop in your line, with three or four hooks 
on one line if you like. Bait the hooks with an 
artificial fly, tipped with a little bit of white leather 
or with gentles, and you may pull them out as fast 
as you like. It is said this fish affords the be^ leport 
to the young angler. 
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A strong, well-bxdlt fish, but not worth catching : 
found in most of the rivers in England, haunting 
old walls and deep, quiet holes. You may sometimes 
see them basking on the surface of the water over 
some deep hole. TaUow and cheese will make a 
good bait, or he may be caught with cherries. 




MILLEB'8 THUMB AND GUDOEON. 



The miller's thumb is an odd little fellow, vehich 
you may catch in brooks. The gudgeon is worthy 
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of much more consideration; for it is a beautiful 
and delicious fish, affording great amusement to the 
young angler, and not difRcult to catch. August and 
September are the best months to take him. The 
line should be all gut, with very small hooks, each 
baited with a worm. Don't use a float, but fasten 
a small bullet to the end of the line ; let that just 
touch the bottom, and you will feel the little short 
jerks which indicate that the fish is tugging at the 
bait, or is hooked, when, not in a hurry, you draw 
out the litttle captive, and fill your basket in a very 
short time. 




POFS. 



You will find him in deep water, with mud at the 
bottom You may fish with a quill float. The pope 
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is not a veiy great favourite of ours, we shall say 
no more about him. 




SnOKLEBAOK. HINNOW. 

About both of which, and the way to catch them 
it is very probable you know more than we can tell 
you. 
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COAST FISHING. 

Ok this subject nothing will be found in the preceding 
pageB, we therefore insert a few remarks upon it here. 
To fish in the salt water, a boat is required in nearly 
all places. This may be hired by the hour, the day, or 
the week. If you take a man or boy with you to* 
manage the boat, he will "pull" you to the fishing- 
ground and tell you the right sort of bait. The fishing- 
ground will probably be a reef of rocks twenty or thirty 
feet under water, covered with sea-weed. On these 
are found large numbers of little living things which 
the fish feed upon. The fishing-ground is in fact the 
feeding-ground. Ton will require no rod for this 
sort of coast-fishing. A fishing line with a heavy 
piece of lead as a " sink," and two pieces of stick or 
whalebone called "chopsticks," made flEist to the line 
about a foot from the ground with hooks at the end, will 
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be sufficient. You may sit in the stem of the boat, and 
drop a line over each side. Hold the line between your 
finger and thumb, and you will feel instantly there is a 
bite ; then haul away, and you will catch ]them, if they 
are in a biting humour, as ffist as you can bait your 
hookd and haul in your fish. This is the way to catch 
whiting-pout. 

Or you may let your boat drift with the tide along the 
coast, and catch codlings or gurnets. A slice of the 
end of the tail is the best bait. To get this slice, cut 
half way through to the bone, and then with the knife 
level with the bone, cut to the end of the tail. 

A boat moored at the mouth of a small river just 
before it enters the sea, will be sure to supply you with 
some fish. Eels, flat fish, mullet, &o. 

You perhaps are not aware that the salmon is a salt 
and fresh water fish. 

It has been well said by the Times — '' Salmon flock of 
their own accord to the rivers of these islands, and there 
deposit their spawn. The spawn is quickened into life, 
and myriads of little fish soon swarm in the stream. 
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At the beginning of May, or about this very time of 
the year, these young fish swim down the river to the 
open sea. There, in their natural feeding-grounds, they 
fatten so rapidly, that they increase, upon an average, at 
the rate of two or three pounds in weight every twelve 
months. The little fish, about the size of a gudgeon, 
which left the river in May, 1861, would be a fine 
salmon of six or seven pounds in April, 1863. But the 
singular point of the case is, that after fattening himself 
in this manner, he will, of his own free choice, come 
back again to be killed. The same instinct which took 
him ofif to sea, brings him back again to the river. He 
will infidlibly return from his pasture to his nursery, 
and there ofibr himself for capture, without any cost for 
keep, attendance, or transport. He will make fiesh 
more rapidly than an Essex , pig, , and do it all for 
nothing. The only thing he asks is not to be inter- 
rupted; not to be stopped when he comes here to 
breed; not to be turned back when he goes away to 
grow. All the rest he will do for himself; and will 
add pound after pound to his own substance for our 
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benefit and delectation, if we will but leave bim alone 
to do it, 

''Tbe explanation of tbe case, such as it is, is contained 
in its history. The salmon lives at sea, but comes up 
tbe rivers to spawn. The young salmon, bred in tbe 
river, go down to tbe sea to grow, after which they, in 
their turn, come up the river, as their parents did before 
them. They may therefore be caught either in the sea 
itself just by the river's mouth, or at any point of the 
river between its mouth and the place to which they 



What a catch it would be to pull up a fine young 
salmon ! 

We hope to see the day when Young England will 
take salmon plentifully; but, if this be done, greater 
attention must be paid to the state of our rivers, and 
no fish must be taken either when they are about to 
spawn, or when they are very young. The tide nets 
stretched on stakes along on the shore near the mouth 
of rivers, which are covered at high water, are dread- 
fully destructive to salmon, they ought to be forbidden. 
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W. TWEEOIE'S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 



YOUNG ENGLAND, devoted to Illustrations, Passing Events, 
Natural History, Biography, Ainusemeuts, Qames, and alt that Oiin 
luterest the Youth of the British Empire. MoutLly. Frice Oue 
PenDy. 

YOUNG England's illustrated library. 

Now ready. Second Kdition, with Improrementa and Corrections, and 
Portrait of the Author. 

THE BUTTERFLY NUMBER : containing all the British But- 
terflies. With nearly One Uuudred Cuts and Deecriptions of every 
Species. With directions how to obtain and how to preserve tlieni. 
Observations on reputed British Butterflies, &c. By Edward Newman, 
P.L.8., F.Z.S., &o., &c. Price Sixpence. 

CRICBIET, by Lilltwhite, price 6d. — Engravings of position, 
&o , with full instructions for a beginner how to learn to play, together 
with the rules of the noble game. Ask for " Cricket by Lilly white," iu 
YouNQ England's Illustrated Library— i-rice 6d. 

FISHING WITHOUT LIVE BAIT, price 6d.— Written in easy 
style for boys. Engravings are given of all the British Fresh Water 
Fish, with Particular Instructions Where, When, and How to Fish. — 
Ask for " Fishing Without Live Bait," iu Youkq ENaLAND'sLiBBARV. 

GEOLOGY MADE EASY ; Illustrated by a Section of the Artesian 
Well at the Model Prison, Pentonville, showing the yarious strata upon 
which London is built, commonly known as the London Basin. With a 
Panoramic View of the surrounding country, showing the localities 
where the yarious strata come to the surface. Also a DIAGRAM, repre- 
senting the yarious Epochs, Systems, and Characters of Bocks, from the 
Plutonio through the whole Series to the latest Alluvium, coloured so as 
to represent read specimens, with the organic remains to be found in 
each, and the localities in Great Britain where they severally occupy the 
surface. Being the most concise and instructive publication on the 
science that has ever been before the public. By Smith Evans, Esq., 
F.G.8. Price Is. 

THE EGGS OF ALL THE BIRDS WHICH BREED IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, price 6d, — ^Here are outlines of the eggs for colouring or iden- 
tification, with description of nest, &c., of all our British Birds, with the 
classical and popular local English names. Ask for the extra Egg Number 
of YouNO England, price 6d. 

THE BRITISH MOTHS, exquisitely engraved, accurately described, 
and beautifully printed, in Numbers, price 6d. A rare opportunity for 
the Entomologist. Ask for the extra Moth Numbers of Youno England. 

HARRY BIRKETT ; the Story of a Man who Helped Himself. 
In fancy covers, 2s. ; in handsome cloth, price 3s. Gd. 

STRUGGLES OF A VILLAGE LAD (The). Blustrating the 
principle that *• Nothing is diflScult when you try." Illuminated fancy 
cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. The Book for Boys. 
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HOME USE 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 

MAIN LIBRARY 

This book is due nn the last date ; uped below. 
} mantK mn^ r- v^ I - > tmm^ b j i^' ; " »-3405, 

Renewals and recharses may be made 4 days prior 

to due date, 

ALL BOOKS ARE SOBJECT TO RECALL 7 DAYS 

AFTER tJATE CHECKED OUT. 
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